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the purpose of rhetorical training, the allowable methods of 
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: "'Fitness of Response* in Bitzer's Concept of Rhetorical Discourse," 
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Ruth McGaffey 



th^trrhetdir^ 

own , ^no trfirt^ s^lily 
oid.t|r |be Plato^rH^tbjrLc 

jpurse ^cau^the Thetorlciah:i/a8^^j^^ 

Vf Ot h er s r b p t 
chaS^dvrhetbriclaiis^^ /^jdjebite ^ 

Caches; aMprai^^ "§B«uade rsi^ltav^4^ ^ ^ 

: cri:tijcd^ed ."f 6 ^ 
^haa^^luatlp^ ideaS^;^^^;^^^;^-^ 

itos t o^f ithese^^^^^ t tempt to 

answier^ laito^^^ OrS^od 
flhat> eVei^^ 
philosophy a^ 

conflict be tweenv 
'^odern^Mad^ 

in^it8-;dl8put^ 

pliiie they^>ee devotion ^:o truth ^^ ^tnt^lle^ 
hbni^sty, d^pth^ 
cerity; in the lattM^^^ 
^ pcwipos^tty, trl;viality7;n^^ 
desire to achieve arbit^^^ 

This essay will deal specifically with the 
concept of probabili^^ 

phers and/scientl and as defended by th^ rh^to- 
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ricians . It will" be submitted that in a free 
society, decision-making based on probability 

. mkes up^the^greater part of practical discourse, 
rt will further be suggested that , since rhetoric 
by its^nature^is. concerned with practical discourse. 
It is inevitably based on probability rather than 
certainty. : tf; this is /true, rhetoricians should be 
conc^d^with^eveloping and lteachihg a..l^^ 
.is^upi^uely^^^c^able^^ 

will be argued that, while the subject matter of 

^^^^^ 
::|hatrcpnc^ptf:in;i^ 

tigation into the nature of man and thus is a search 
^ truths- :v : r : :j yyz- ^: -i^:^ y <^" \ - ^f. v _ : ^ : 

.who^lalm: ^0/haye ppssessi/bff:^ 
^Jiave adppted:^emocra:ti^^ 
adversary system as a way of life. Sach a process 
relies now, as it did in classical Greece, on 
making decisions without .complete knowledge. As 
0liy^.j^ndell^olme8;^utmw^^ 
.^sj'^rket^I.lac^K^h^^ 

year if not every day we have to wager our salvation 
upon prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge."^ 
That this is true is obvious. Sometimes the facts 
which might be used as a basis for decisions are not 
known or cannot be discovered. Does the use of 
marijuana have harmful physical and psychological 
effects? Will the Supersonic Transport ham the 
environment? Does exposure to pornography result in 
anti-social behavior? Do oral contraceptives present 
a danger to health? Perhaps research will eventuluy 
answer these questions. In the meantime, however, 
n^^r^i "f^s^^'^y to formulate policy based on 
probable effect. By means of discourse the evidence 
is weighed and the answer which seems most probable 
is temporarily accepted. V j-s : 

Even, however, if these factual questions were 
answered, the policy decision might be unclear. In 
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many cases there will also be a conflict; in values. 
Is it more important to: be able to move pepple very 
quickly from place to place or to slightly reduce 
future air and water pbllution? Is it more impor- ' 
tant to control population or to ellminatie a small 
amount of individual risk?- Is freedom to read or 
view pornography for the ma jori ty more or les^ impor- 
tant than tfte ef f ec t \6f F>uch r eafi ing and viewing on 
,a i^^rit;^^ 

liberty and dissent? Is full utilization of our ' 

resoui^ces n^re?/^ 

rqii^n 

absolute hierarchy of values which should determine 

;thesegppliicy 
guphvi^ 

or self-evident* Thus we make these policy decisions 

^pn^the^basis^f-^icli^^lue;^^ 
number .v^ >^ y IV^ \ ^ -^^^ ^^^^ 

I^Kewise i^^BTi^ oi^ - ^ 

system of 

^ctiffiLna:ls;conf^ 

be^ir^ f ound ^ich: c otu^ iuisis^ly^^stabli sh^ 

have developed a perfect society in which crime does 

notvexisi^r . , >^x^r ^ vl^^V^^: j^^^ V 

-; ^Mux:h practijcat 
^ts^c^tent^nrC^ what ;^s? or^wi^t^lje^ 3^ ^ 

"probably true." It is this discourse that is the 
inherent province of the rhetorician. Douglas 
Sininger wrote, "Abstrisictly considered, a system 
geared^ to^^the^latoni;c i^ 

in order to make mra be t^^^ to be rankesd aboVe 

one devo ted to the ornament ing Vot^^^^^^^ or the v 

tricks of persuasion^ and Vithoutd 
rhetoric has as! it s ultimate purpose thte communicV- 
tion of • truth. • But, at the same time, a rhetoric 
which conceives ox truth as a transcendent entity 
and requires a perfect knowledge of the soul as a 
condition for its successful transmittal, automati- 
cally rules itself out as an instrument for doing 
the practical work t>f the, world, and for this rea- 
son is less preferable than a system geared to the 
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communication of contingent truths as established 
by probable rather than apodeic tic proof s J'^^^^^ 

That rhetoric is Indeed concerned with prax:ti- 
cal discourse is evident from a cursory glance at 
some of the def ini t ions of the subject which have 
' been presented by rhetoriciansv^ A^ 
course , def ined rhetoric as "the faculty of dbserv- 
ing in_a given case the ^v^ilable means of persua- 

Upiguag^^ii^^ 
i)riBsst ibn?on^ tt^^ 
:^er^aii liis 1 
Rhetbax: ^Philosophy^and^^^^ 
v^tbe^ rh^bri^cal/^^prM^ 
sp^ers^wish^to^i^^ 
1iayior^=of^pa:rticul4r;l^ 
subj^BCt^^ 

the^^ne^^etx^ 

ajid symbol; syfi^t^s^^ ^ 
prac t icaf ^:^rgi:ni^^ 
the ijnmediate^ a^^^ 

is t b ^^^ec t^per^slon^^or to crttlcM^den- 
tifjr^i^elf wi^ QtlT^ 

tjx^ ll3r!;th^^^ng^^ ^ 
handling^ t*I|5\niate^ 

egy/'^ Ehninger defines a "rhetoric" as "any orga- - 

ni^ed>rcprislstert^ 

pract ical discpurse: in any^^^ f brnus^^ or ;mp(^^^ ' 

Perhaps ;^nb of the most 
about the niature of rhV^^ is that of Lloyd Bitzer. 
He stated: - y;^^^^,- ^ ^ - 7- ^ 
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A work of rhetbric is pra^ 

into Hexistehce for the, sake something 

beyond it self pit funct ibns^ u 

produce action or change in the wbrld^;^^ 

performs some task^ fin short, rhetoric is 

a mode of altering reality> not by the di* 

rect application of energy to objects, but 



by the creation of discourse which 
changes reality through the mediation 
of thought and action. The rhetor alters 
reality by bringing into existence a dis- 
course of such a character that the audi- 
ence, in thougjit and action, is so engaged 
that it becomes mediator of change • In 



this sjeiuse rhetor ic is a 
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^i/lity^ and^af^r^^ 
cri discoid 

mt^st be concerned also with probability* What, 
then, is the basis of the long dispute between 

i)hiJ.bsoplvE[rs^ 

^but-that t^ i^t^een EUtb i ^ 

rhetoricians, particularly those labeled as sophists 

^as n(y: -^?slj^3^^^ ^ 
flect^/ a; j^damer^ 

ciliable ways, of viewing the world* "12 ji^^ early • 
spphi^s^re acta^ teacKers ui^ct^viits^^ 

whose aims were practical. Some like Protagoras 
were. ph^l^sc5)hicat^elU^ 

that absolute tru^^ non- 
existent. He thought that truth must be approximated 

-^n ^ac^^ndi>yridtM^ 

nwnn^r-that the jus^ isWdrtermined>in7£L 

and in fact necessary ,:f or ^only;£when: two sides .^ie 
persuasively presented can the choice between them 
be intelligently made— thus the i adversary system. 
Kennedy points out that this view was at times a 
greater liberalizing force than that of the philoso- 
phers. It is perhaps respons ible for the principle 
of law that anyone, however "clear the proof against . 
him, has a right to present his case in the best 
light possible. "1^ It has long been noted that the 
theory and practice of rhetoric flourished most in 
periods of democracy and least under tyranny. 

Rhetoricians, then, have historically dealt 
with things of the world and have thought that, not 
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only was the truth perhaps nonexistent in the Pla- 
tcmlc sense, but values nught vary arid reality 
could be changed. Philosophers, on the other hand, 
beginning at least with Socrates, taught that tni^ 
was absolute and Icnowable . Thus it was clear that 
rhetoric was either imiiq>ortant or potent iaUy dan- 
gerous since it could present-posiBible untruths in 
an attract iye manner. To th^ there was a clcwir dis- 
tinction between dialectic, the question and answer 
^th^ 6^ 
Th^^t^er ^sei^^ 
awl raljr^ te r^^ 

tgi^ri noient .^/^^ = 
these two diametrically different ways of looking at 

r^eality^by^sayi^::^:^^^^ y^^:^'^^ 



^^eref^havei^lwa^ 

>3among^philoi|op^^ ;/ 

i^gjiayer^^haeiz 

^ards s^n^^^^i^^ 
^wherer there^hap^^&eerf^^ 

whpin thesC conoB or imag^i^^^^^^^^^ 

Jiiai^^d^^rti^ ^ 

^ thel^prpcesi 6f^^ >^ 

jnoment . 
vt6r^^;5wijth ce 

have held the latter view, Waich is the logi- 
cal, if unconscious, basis of their common 

yi^w^^j^vafrt^ 

ch^lleng^ :imcons tra^^^ external priSci-- 
ples>^ The ^differenc^^ riot dnly^ttet W-^^ 
tween Plato and ' but be tweeri^^ Demos - 

Jthenes jmd Is^ and^Oyi^t, ^nt^ 

and Petrarch , and perhaps Milton and Shake- 
sphere. ^5 - _ _ 1 - ^ 



Chain Per ehnan points >^t tKat thiV conflict 
between rhetoric and phi Ibsophy^^d^^ 
from a difference in iwys of Iqbkirig at tlie^^w^ 
but also "reprjBsented thVp^^^^^ between two 

ideal forms of life : the active life and the contem- 
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platiye life ."^^ The ideal of the conten5)lative life 
was to search for truth about any giVen subject, the 
order and nature of ^things , and about divinity. Once 
this truth was discovered , the philosopher was supposed 
to be ^ble to work out the practical rules of action.. 
These rules were to flow directly from ^knowledge. That 
of course assumed that this knowledge was available if 
one could only discover: it . The rhetorician, on the 
;Othei:\ te^V^ jt ri<^^ : 
^ftfectivi^^atl^ 

a\|pod ^cMe^^f^^ V 
there yi^5^^<^ 

then ipgicaiiy the prb^^ ofr mankind is to 5^^^^ 

\it. VTre\^r^iia^wri^^ y^^^r^ \^ -^H- 
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The^ljelieff^ in ^he ^realm-^ 

c$ hmnaa affaii^^ 

that truth isr,^ witl^ 

systematic effor^^^ 

obtainedj^^it^^s^^ 

certjMied^i^^ls^ip^^ 7 
belijBf ^ ;;^It^3^the^lfagi^ 

j)f Society: a^ " 
d(E^th>^entehce of a^h^^ 
^tHie^extentkthSi^^ 
.is 4iscoyerable,^^^^^^ 

mati of gpc^ wi^ ^ ^ 

And for the^^n ^ruth, 
the c ontln^ent^mus t^ surely bcK the; mere ly ^ Y 
cont&geat.>yRhet6i^ -_: 
par excellance with contl.ngencie8> would eaiti 
the titlig merev rhetoric. " ^ ^ " ^ 



It, however ,^one be lieyes^haft^^ 
human affairs is not ob^tainabl^^^^^ 
must be based oh probability,Vdpnt:^^^ 
opinions, and ther:study of- the^^^use a 
of discourse based oh these contingencies becdmWsl 
important. Further, ifTthe assuniptlon is made that 
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no one person or group of people knows or has 
found this Truth , one is left solving problems by 
exploring alternatives and applying the solution^ 
which is the most persuasive to the most people. 
Thus Homes*, marketplace theory becomes rel^^ 
justifiable.. It then can be argued that the best 
way of assuringpractical "truth" is to present 
bo th^s ides of ly/ as^ possi- 
ble],^ as ^^c^^ 

'^omp le tej^^ isprpviiig^ ^ 

oux^pi^ 

^iif i^^assun^ , 
: ahd/oS^^otli^^ 
vtle^^ h^-ariy 
^e ^^e^lief s); whiij^ 
vsafe^iards^t^ 

t:he^w>rl4; tj^^rt^ : 
- \^^j?eri^ijcal^^^ 

gi^ps- pr;Ijidl}^ ; 
thei^ %Vdlences5tbj;haye^5^^ ; 
Since vdurI|igjthMeg 

effective ruler of the state made the important 
decisions, rhetoric as a study of practical decision- 
making activity was irrelevant and thus became a ^ 

studjr^f stjrl^^and^c^^ 
much 

public until the Renaissance. Then a different 
style o£ phi4osophi3:aJ^^ 
irfitch ;wa[^tq;;prbf bund^ 
but sc iemice^as^ we 11^ 
Discours e on the ^tethod tfaa^^^^ 

^onljr p laus ib Icr shi^ld^be ta^ngf or^alse . c This 
pffin:bsoplier;^made^t^^ 
reason^nxl x:o^ 
irfiich startittg^^from^^ 

tended by n^ans of proof Sy tliC^If-e>^e^ 
premises to t^^^ derived cone ius ions. - ?€re^ and 
Olbrecht>^r3*eca/^5^^ 
reasoning v^Hwisthe^^ 

desirous of c^ lAich 
might at tain to the dignity of a; science ."^^ It 
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was thought that; a xatipnal science 
based on probable opinion; Instead, it had to 
formulate a system of "necessary propositions" 
which every rational human being would ^accept- 
Agreement would be inevitable i Disagreement would 
thus indicate error . Descartes saidy "Whenever two 
men come to opposite de^cisions: about the -same^m^ 
6ne\^6f^^em^ theiwrong ^ v ; 

l^d appNawin^^ 

knqvfs^i^ " 

cl^ai^ heSw^ 

as ftnSily-to-succ^^^ 

ing also. "20 ^ ^^^y 

Descartes? ideas have resulted ini^^ovks^^^^gicr 
d€^()t:e^ 

ductiye^and^iVorced 
_s<^ence8> > It?vi^^ 
removals of phiiosoplijr^^ 
yant^o ihimian/proW 

quiresf ther^f 01^^ of ^rgumefitatiSS^ 

whixih specif ically^als^^ 
In explaihingl the ^apprbiuilfrbf^ 

£md 01bre5cht8^]^teca= ^ ^ - 

The^vlogici^n^^i^^ 

U&Eirtesi^n i^ at Yease^ljr^^^^ 

stid^ng thosle proofs^ 

stymied; aria lytic>^^ 

dp iipt {mnifes^t^^he^s^^ 

necessity. ^Thisrit^^ 

reiiiforicedyJurinjg^ t 

in which/ tinder the^^ i^ of mathiinaticai f 

^ io^cians>; logic^ha8;bee^ 
logix ,^ ttet is^to the^ 

proof/^sed in the mathen^^ -y 
result is that reasonings extraneous to^^ t^^ 

Jdomain of^ the purely Ufoi^t^^l^ 

^ether, andv^s^a cpnsequencc^,- 
elude reason. iThis^^ r 

hoped would, iat least in principle ,v8orve 
ail probleniiB set ta;m 
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which Is already possessed by the divine 
mind, has become more and more limited in 
its jurisdiction, i:o the point that whatever ^ 
eludes reduction to the formal presents it 
with unsurmoimtable di^ficulties.2^^^ ^ 

As philosophy became more dnd more mathematical, 

sciey^ce^b^rame mor^^ 

too, had a quarrel with rhetoricians • They claimed 

he^ijatere|^^ 
Jto th^^ac; ts..;;^^ 
on ^el]|r^evidenv pr^ 
tipfiX ^ile^thejre 

certainly prove valuable to the rhetorician in some- 
what limiting his reliance on probability, the care- 
ful control possible in a laboratory was not compara- 

ble tp%of t ^p^i^ 
used 1>y^s^^tist 
rheju>ri9j^r^^ 

tha^ ^itSi<^gh^^^^ppearedi^i^^ 

of thought in. which strictness of inference was pre- 
valent and subjectivity was avoided, such inferences 
were! rtJiemse 1^8^ 

probable / ^R^hae t I^os wt^qjte ^932 x 

: pr<xe8fifl77in^]wl^ 
irrel^^t;L^scientjLficr^^ 
only wi thin t^^^ 
Weasy like^^ ti^^ 
matter,^ of the exis^^ 
^rder^lS ni^^ androf the^wli^ 
quantita:tive^ 
evidence i s Li^^ 
rejects s^^^^ 

be certain of its^^^^r hNeca\i« it a^^^^ 

idthout quies tion the graera presupposit ions 
Aippu^lAi^ th ^reiul^ 

special discipl^^^ 
of disposing of wKat^w 
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doubtful in its realm, by 8inq)ly refusing 
to envisage it as a problem at all, and 
accepting it as certain from the start .22 

Other philosophers argued that while the methods 
of science and mathematics could be applied to cer- 
tain situations, the tr existence did not justify if . 
all ^ctual h^ could be solved by' these 

^dipdsy-^^afta^ 

this argument in The Nev Rhetoric in tthe^r niiii f/^r. 
a practicisiliaogic^^ 

if essential problems involving questions of a moral, 
social, political, philosoph ! .:al, or religious order 
by their very nature eludct f he methods of the mthe- ' 
matical and natural sciences, it does not seem rea- ^ 
sonable to reject all the techniques of reasoning 
characteristic of deliberation and discussion— in a 
word, of argumentation. "23 

This defense of a rhetorical approach by phi- 
losophers is indicative of a change in the long dispute 
between thevt>^ovdisciplines^ There has been a ten- 
dency in recent years for philosophers and rheto- 
ric ians to cooperate. : This appears due largely to a 
change in modem philosophy. Perelman writing in 
the Journal o f Philosophy and Rhetoric points out 
that rationalism, empiricism and romanticism could 
not cons ider rhetoric iiiq)ortant or valid. However, 
••with philosophies of life, action, and value and 
leading up to pi-agmatism" philosophy had reacted 
against absolutism. Robert Oliver further states 
that in recent years "students of meaning" have come 
to general agreement on several conceptions which 
bring philosophy and rhetoric into a closer partner- 
ship. These c oncept ions discussed by Oliver include 
such things as the idea that the mind comes into 
meaningful relationships with the environment through 
a process of ] symbolic transformations, the idea that 
what we notice in the environment and how we react 
to it are both predetermined to a degree by how we 
are prepared to notice that type of object, and very 
importantly, the idea that meaning does not come from 
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a given symbolic pattern, but from the response of 
the observer. All of these conceptions tend to make 
for less consideration of truth as a Platonic idea 
and more consideration of various/interpretations of 
reality and various world views. 

A clear statement of this attitude was that of 
Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca in The New Rhetoric . 
,The statement begins, "We combat uncompromising and 
irreducible philosophical oppositions presented by 
. all kinds of absolutis. . ." After several para- 
graphs of elaboration the statement cone ludes, "In- 
stead of basing our philosophy on definitive, un- 
questionable truths, our starting point is that men 
and groups, of men adhere to opinions of all sorts 
with a variable intensity, which we can only know by 
putting it to the test. These beliefs are not always 
self-evident, and they rarely deal with clear and ■ 
distinct ideas. The most generally accepted beliefs 
remain implicit and unformulated for a long time, for 
more; often than not_it is only on the occasion of a 
disagreement as to the consequences resulting from 
them that the problem of their formulations or more 
precise definition arises. "25 ^^v;^ : 

> These two European philosophers call for an 
analysis of forms df reasoning which can be used in 
situations where decisions cannot be based on objec- 
tive truth. They suggest that the alternative to 
developing this kind of practical, audience-orifented 
dialectic is either adherence to some universally 
vaiid^riith>x)r recourse to suggestion and violence.^ 
That position is consistent with the one taken 
in this essay. It has been submitted here that 
practical discourse is the province of the rhetorician, 
and that by its nature such discourse takes place in 
a context of probability, Thus it would seem desir- 
able to insure that speakers and listeners are trained 
in the use and criticism of formtj of reasoning 
practical for such discouj.-se. Dovre and Anderson in 
the introduction to Readings in Ar p;tm.Pnh«h j o» p..- the 
case this way: ^ <\ : - " - . _ - - . r 
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The continuing strength of a democratic 
society depends on a public forum of com- 
peting arguments by informed, re^onsible 
and skilled citizen advocates. This is 
especially true , today in in era when our 
world arid nation are challenged by a greater 
number, complexity, and scope of social 
issues; when we are bombarded from all sides 
\^yVa s^oice Vscr^^^^^ ^ersvision; and^ 

when the amount of knowledge and information 
' accessible to us burgeons daily. The study 
of argumentation is based on the premises 
that thoughtful deliberation, intensive 
research, rational analysis, and the testing 

^ ^l-tal neans of Conflict: resoluti^ti^^ 
. cisiori making; and that the student who 
firmly grasps principles of argumentation 
theory is best equipped to become a respon- 
i sible and competent practitioner of argumen- 
tative discourse. ' 

If it is desirable to train advocates and citi- 
zen audiences in applied logic based on a realistic 
and reasonable probability, it is logical that this 
kind of teaching should be based on tests of rea- 
soning and evidence that are applicable to situations 
of probability. Gidon Gottlieb in The Logic of - 
Choice points out that deductive, inductive, and 
scientific models. of reasoning have led us to apply 
inappropriate criteria for validating the inference- 
making procedure. , He also contends that judging the 
rationality of any argument requires an understanding 
of the rules particular to the specific situation.28 
For years teachers of argumentation have struggled 
to app ly the formal tests of syllogistic reasoning 
to real- life arguments with very unenthusiastic 
responses fran students . Perhaps the reason for the 
difficulty may best be explained by a philosopher. 
Demos wrote: _ - ' 
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I have tried to show that the validating 
form "p is true, p. implies q. is true" 
is simply irrelevant- (at least for a large 
portion of thought) because the conditions 
wHich it prescribes do not obtain , because 
defitiite atomic truths and rigidly neces- 
sary implications are not to be had in the 

uniyerse of cpncr^^^^ 
V ^rSSue^ijB fi^ 

ceissrfph; t h^^^^^ andv logi^ a^^^ 

^ ^ ^^he ^th^r^but^^^ 

\ / is^, oiie^i^t^^ : 

^ > ^ >^Alt±oug^^ 
^rgtientat ionAwl^^ 

The torica 1 s iti^it^ is^ tl^ qrr- 

^er of^ihe Jay^is^s^^ital; ta^kijag^xhe^^ 

7knt,/^Rrockretd^^^^ 

1932^rHiBtbrt^ 

hayc^ ttot shewn 
^f ^rglmefit ?a8^ 

In^ iA€^rJx(a;i s 
vperhaps^^igno^ 
- rhe^torix^^ 

prpj) lemvwi:t h yigS^^ 

nwvi^y of analyzing-^ 

ment in 1958.^^ Other books dealing specifically 
J^th;^rguien 
been The Rhetoric" o^^^^^ 

Brandt, Philosophy; lOietdric and! A^^ ; 
Na tanson: and Johns tone ^ : j 
P^ire^bnahVand 

menta t ion >t8 ^f - p^rqbabi lit y. 

Brandt, for example, argues that, "The writer or 
argtmenfedoesrn^^ the s^e: prol)lem 

as the phllbsbp 

pr^babi lity ,^ no t tin^ kti0ws<^hat^ thj^ ^ 

readers •:^^experience, a^^ reaflity, is 

the test of probability. ••^^^ 
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logical criteria of validity are not those of the 
rhetorician, nor do the classifications of "logical 
sins" have such relevance to what actually goes on 
in argumentation. If this is indeed true, it is 
high time that rhetoricians and philosophers and 
"^-scientists forget the continuation of twenty five 
hundred years of debate. regarding probability versus 
truth and concentxateron working out. the best system 
^^^hetoriCT based^^^ 

: the= rhetorical ^prdc^ss. V;^ C ^ f!^?: V : ^ 

: ^ ^i"^^?- ^P*^®^^ madeV vhoweyer ,- :ih^ re- 

gard ^ tor truth ?ain^^ 

written about ''Rhetotic as a Way of Knowing, "33 and 

V]iasv>aid^thaj:^^jst:u^ 
un^uely^ hitnati; 

can afford/ a^unique^w ^ 
spec iatinsLi^S in tp^TS^^ 

Its ovm ^^'truth . ••^ thisv sTtudy 

of mMi^^ s^ activltfesV Oh^ jje- 

havior ,i>is/ijideed -ahT^a^ One. ; ; 

of the meariings of phll^^^ 

dom. As Oliver suggests, philosophical thought is 
aimed at determining the real nature and form of the 
subject under consideration*34 if the object under 
considerate 

in a "rhetorical situation,'' the rhetorician too is 

aiming^ a:t gtruUi-^rand aatT discovering that^^^ 

which he is uniquely qualified to find. It has been 

said that philosppherV talk^ j^^^ 

the lAngua^^they/use to 

there is nothing; else tor^^talk about . Ittietoricans^^ 
thus talk^bout the^ world tod ^ an^ v 
ties of that world is that decisions in real life are 
based on probable truths. 
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THE ISSUE OF MORALITY 



FOR THE RHETORICIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 



Robert F. Holton 



5f <^nt: inuing: int^M^ 
frcra^the earlicHst tim€^\:to th^ p 

relationship between rhetoric, philosophy, and morali- 
ty* This relationship has appeared in both rhetorical 
theory and its resulting use in criticism* Therefore, 
this essay explores^^^^^^ 

i^-^cla^i^ail ;thebryv turn^A how classical posi- ; 

t ions h^^e^^ffec ted rawDd^^ ^ 

iftich of Western Cul^^^^ 
philosbpKers and^ educatoTS of the Grei:o-R<^ 
This , is , . perhaps , more Itrue of rhetoric than other 
disciplines. In that period, morality (ethics), rheto- 
ric , and philosophy were closely/ associ 
other, particularly in Greek education* Thus, it is 
no surprise, that one can ft^^^ to the 

goals and even the legitimacy or^r^^^ 
proclivity for disagreeinentJwithreac 

known , and if one remembers ttet the term, philosopher , 
referred to a "seeker of wisdom," it is eajy to under- 
stand why the relationship produced; contrpversy^^^^^^ 

Before exaMning this controversy^ an explanati on 
of the terms , ^ethj^ and morality, will shed Aome 
light on the development of the controversy. The deri- 
vation of the: term, ethics , as suggested by Sattlef, 
noted that it came from the Greek word, ethos, meaning 
customs, folkways, or social norms. ^ These were con- 
sidered essential behavioral standards td be followed . 
unless one wished to incur the disapproval of the 
group or society.. Next, < aa examination of a Latin 
dictionary, provides approximately the same derivation 
for the term, mora 11 tv .^ Thus, the issue of morality 
dealt with society^s view of what is acceptable be- 
havior which definitely included rhetorical practices. 
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Indeed, Aristotle claimed that ethics must define 
behaviors which would contribute to the welfare of 
the group. 3 Add to the above situation, the fact 
that Greece had an oral tradition expressed in its 
epic poetry and literature and it is natural that 
rhetoric would become involved with morality and phi- 
losophy.^ Another factor which encouraged the telation- 
ship was the need for practical advice on how to pre-, 
pare legat^rgtmients and^^entvj:hcra 
led^Or^he^^deyelo 
vrf^ich:ihaak creat 

rtaetbr ic^;{ ThLB-doctr^ , ye>jg Vjr^lihe^ thcOTjrjbf proba- 
bility of^Vwhat 5appear^^ 

into a mora l^a^ quest ibh.^^: Otfe a 

of; this^ question 5^ in^feei: discuss ion 

of rhetorical practices/iir tS^ 



It (rhet^icXjqui 

instrment for using faliacilDus argt^^ 
^ without lie^jng d^^ i^: ^ 

= Rhetoric the^art no t^^ 
but Deception. J^TSis t^^^^^ 

t o be c ome the be t e^ : no ire of = the philosophers ^ 
as well as the enemy ot^^^ logic^nd 
morality^ i. .V^^ : J - i \ 

Kennedys m)ted j^ this desire of ^he Greeks^ to sett 1^ 
their interaal disputesf in^^^^^^ 
also cemented an interest^^ i^^ 
the disciplines of rrhet^^ 

Notwithstanding: t an educa- 

tional mbv^Bmen^^ 

controversial philospphic^a^^^^ rheto- 
ric . An excellent exanple of this moyenteht iir Prota- 
goras . In his instruction of "practicTal wisdcMi" to 
Greek youth, rhetoric played an important rqle^^^^^ 
use of probability and arguments on opposite sides of 
ah issue was a ma j or tool in preparing the young for 
civic duty. The results of the application of this 
individualist ic moral end philosophic position , often 
referred to as '"man is the Measure- of all things ," was 
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the setting of the rights of the individual citizen 
in opposition to the claims of customs and law.^ In- 
deed, this school of thought has been described as con- 
cerned with the hmnan sciences, particularly persua- 
sion. From the Sophists one got an all round philo- 
sophic training in which questions of logic, ethics, 
and cr it ic ism were emphaa ized . In xontras t , other 
philosophic schools based their instruction primarily 
on Ethe physiMl^c^^ 
i vi^ that "truth^^^ moral 
ani-phijjbsophic^positlori 
they claimed>^iTlS^ 
moreirjelatedrtoT:the Sfo 
taie^^physj:cal^'^M 

Sophts t s • , vehenent re j ec t ton of the" itlea^^^ t 

cou Id; ide nt if y^uni yersal pr incip 1^^^ As Boyd obs eifved : 

r Thia dcKitrlnevXthe Sop^ — : 

it ultinMitely^^ 
about moral principles^ 
by Socrates, who- labored^^^^ 

are/presupposed in every pa^^ ^ 
genenral^principLl^s br id 
aarc for everybo^ 
perahce, juaticey wi^^ 
the individual, choos^^s t 
^re the essential ideas that^ 
lines of conduct for which the pr^^ 
1 can f ind the \^rrant in j^^^ 

when that experience is proper ly^examihed. 10 

Thus , several schools of philosophy in Greek education 
very early came into icoiif lict over each others • vieW 
of inorality and philosophy.^ - ^ 

Socrates' pupil, Plato, added further to this 
dispute by his direct attack^^^p^^ and the 

Sophistic philosophy. He noted in the Gorgias that rhe- 
torical training was of insignifdcan^^^ 
was comparable "to a knack such as cooking. This was 
the case because rhetoric was not? based oh the search 
for knowledge or more specif ically^ the discovering of 
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universal principles. Rhetoric's goal was only the 
"appearance of truth" and as such had no substance. 
Since knowledge led to- truth and since one should have 
this knowledge before he spoke ,. rhetor ic ' s goal was 
suspect. In addition, it could not even be elaimed 
to be useful inrthat rhetoric did not allow the power- 
ful to, control the weak because rhetoric catered to 
the: publics ' Ibeliefs and not truthvM ; Nevertheless,, 
in the Phaedrus, Plato established guidelines that a 
philosopher would use if he were to construct a rhe- 
toric. This included discovering the truth of what 
he was going to say, classifying his subjects with a 
definition as to their possibility of debate, intro- 
ducing a princ iple of order in presenting topics, " 
seekirig; unity and plurality in nature so that he can 
classify his particulars under a general head or break 
universals into particulars, knowing the nature of 
men • s soul (emotions), and being able to demons t rate 
the coonection between emotion and the argument ' 
usedv Thus, Plato formalized his opposition to 
rhetoric which has been used by others since as a 
reason for rejecting the study. Following the recom- 
mendat ion of Socrates, his mentor, Plato suggested 
that dialectic was the best method for testing men's 
beliefs. By doing so, he argued that the philosophy 
would have a reliable guide for judging the truth, 
which rhetoric could not provide because of its con- • 
cern foj: pjcxjihabillties^^ 

During the same period, the noted logographer and 
educator, Isocrates , developed another position. While 
he might be considered in the Sophistic tradition,- he 
strongly rejected their skeptical philosophy and its 
application to rhetoric. He argued that the young 
should have a prolonged and extensive education in- 
cluding the practice and criticism of speaking, litera- 
ture, and historical discourse as well as instruction 
in a "practical" philosophy of life.^^ Clark further 
explained this position by citing Isocrate's belief 
that rhetoric taught along with logic, ethics, politics, 
and literature would allow the student to make a 
practical application of these subjects in his life. 
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Based on the philosophic position that exact knowl- 
edge of the future was impossible but that the prob- 
lems of life forced one to p Ian for the future , 
Isocrates obser^/ed that rhetorical training was nec- 
essary; for it was the only discipline in- which one 
could learn to weigh probabilities and deal with the 

uncertain contingencier of the future and thus, be 
able to fom reasonable^ judgmentsy^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ - -^^^ 

with rhetoric was the Peripatetic. Its most famous 
and influential: phtlo5oph«^ 

school followed his lead by making the art of per- 
suasion . (rhetoric ) pn4^ of ^the'ir maj or c^ = 
" Aristo^jtle' s 

pute them taking place was that rhetoric per se was 
an ^rt w(meth6d) ahd:^^^^ 

as being related to ethics and politics, he pro- 
claimed in the first book of the Rhetoric ; 

And if it be objected that one who uses 
such; power of speech Wnju^^^^ ly might do^^^^ 
great harm, ithM i^^^^ 

made in common against all good things 
except virtue ^rand abbyeyil^^ 
things ihatla^ 

health, wealth, generalship. A man can 
confer the greatest of benefits by a right 
. use of these , and inflict the greatest 
injuries by using them wrongly. 16 

Since rhetoric was an art, it could and should 
be systematically studied and developed. Indeed, 
Aristotle sugges ted in dealing with the moral phi Ip-" 
soph ic aspect of the problem that rhetoric was the 
counterpart of dialectic. Nevertheless, in dis- 
cussing one of the key elements in being persuasive, 
the enthymeme, he made no clear distinction among 
dialectics and rhetoric. The importance of this 
argument is that confusion about the meaning and 
nature of dialectic, rhetoric, and scientific demon- 
s tration is s till with us . Some believe that 
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Aristotle took a middle course since he posited a 
definite use for all three reasoning techniques. In 
his work. Analytics , he defined apodeictic (syllo- 
gistic ) reasonir^ as being? scientific demwis tra t ion 
(dealing in iiniversal principles.) Then, in his 
ToEica, he discussed dialectics in relation to proba- 
bilities .^7 However , Bitzer noted >n iiH)ortant factor 
one mAis t cpiis tder w^^ 
reasoiiit^^ 
tifipra^i)Mtrat 

or for "the most part true. ukewise, besides 

^ob^iJitl^at^ rsyUo- 

gisia^(ijcient^^ 

enth35tt^efir.S?,^ 

dlyidinj|: lA^tc^ 

sjtratio^ 

one pdijit^ in book 

^ It/lws , J^eh, - been^ stat^^ ^abdye 
the^jMUiiiM^ 

■ complete proof, and what are the difference 
between thttn^^^^jji^the^ 
explicit ile^ 
**^?e>p<^^ 



Thu§, %i8tot Xe Irf dea^ 
bili±ies adopted :the^^^^ 

stances rhetoric, dialectics, and scientific demon- 
stration could be used interchangeably, "^e t , hedause 
of historical e^^ 
interi>r^ 

yet bcanv resolved .ft ?^ ^ iz^^. ; : 

The Stoics .were^^^ philosophic^school tha t 

concerned itself with jrhetoric In their minds , the 
piirpose^^^studyit^^ 

was to Mke iMn : be t ter ^or^ nw^e^nibra Iv Thus> it) 
with rhie toric they fo^ invention 
and arrangemen t > J^aluding theV^^^^ 1 aspec t s 

of emotional and ethicaX^^app^^^^ that the 
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aim of rhetoric should be to teach the audience,- ^ 
As Boyd pointed out, the Epicureans held the same 
general view as Socrates that the best of life was 
based on knowledge or insight. While the Epicureans 
put emphasis on how to live for the enjoyment of life 
and were hostile to rhetoric, the Stoics were- con- 
cerned with problems of personal conduct. 22 xhey 
argued that rhetoric was good and useful only as long 
as it vas -controlled by ^^a^^^^^ 

This process of moral behavior , of ;course, necessitated 
finding methods to validate truth. only 
one of these methods. In suHHhary to tht^^^^^ 
rhetoric was seen by some philosophers as an activity 
to be opposed because of its emphasis on argtBftents 
that were only probable ij^^^ felt that it was 

a useful; activity to be used i^^ 

disciplines to aid the Individuals or society Vs^a 

At this point, t\ro factors should be mentioned. 
First , the dec line of Greek po lit ica 1 power and the 
loss of inteHectual resources such as Aristotle's 
library, for example, inclined : the Greek schools of 
philosophy to emphasize academic techniques such as 
commonplaces and ignore questions of ethics and poli- 
tics. > This, in turn, evoke<l further scorn by other 
philosophers. Clarke emphasized this point by observ- 
ing the rhetoricians of the Hellenistic age were men 
of small calibre restricting themselves to minor 
matters rather than the broad concerns of earlier 
rhetoricians. Secondly, Stoicism became the dominant 
philosophy of the Hellenistic era. Thus, their general 
view of rhetoric predominated. ^5 

Cicero became the Latin purveyor of the view of 
rhetorical thought advocated by Isocrates. He accepted 
the position that the goal of rhetorical education 
should prepare one for civic life. Although philoso- 
phy was not to be thought of as hostile to rhetoric, 
it was seen as a co-ordinate study to be. used to 
improve the orator's ability. Under Cicero, the 
concept of the orator-statesman was to have its most 
influential advocate. 2o Yet, the educational system 
itself was to play a more important role in emphasizing 
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rhetoric's value to society: 

When Roman education took a more systematic 
^ form, and literature and rhetoric became 
the predominate studies 9 the encyclopedic 
interest in the various subjects of instruc- 
tion ceased and attention was concentrated/ 
on oratory as the supreme stu 

This general view adapted from various Greek 
philosophic schools created the seven liberaiFl arts . 
which so fascinated, the Middle Ages > However , the 
study of logic, grannar , and rK^ the ma- 

jor attention O'Z the itUdeiit/ih; Rem be 
observed that the trend in rhetoric theory irfiich 
emphasized forensic pleading: began in Sicily a^ 
tured in Rome. Again, Cicero was an excellent example 
of this trend .28 :in regard to the issue of morality 
and the issue of how to validate knowledges, it meant 
in the case of the former "that the ptrac t leal view of 
the issue taken by Isocra tea would predod&lnate and in 
the latter; Cicero's tritaaaph over the theory of prob 
bility. *■ - " 

Nevertheless, the Stoics' belief in the use of 
rhetoric in assisting man in being more moral wais still 
influential in some quarters. This can best be illus- 
trated by the broad statement of rhetorical education 
set forth by Quint iliah: . 

I on the other hand hold that the art of 
oratory includes all that is essential for 
the training of an orator, and that it is 
impossible to reach the summit in any one 
subject unless we have passed* through all 
elementary stages. . .My aim, then, is the 
education for such a one is that he should 
be a good man, and consequently we demand 
of him not merely the possession of excep- 
tional gifts of speech, but of all the 
excellences of character as well. For I 
will not admit that the principles of up- 
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right and honorable living should, as some 
have held 9 be regarded as the peculiar con- 
cern of philosophy. 

This influence came also from Quintilian's own Roman 
forefathers. The best example of these would be Cat o 
the Censor whose definition of rhetoric as the science 
of speaking well was used by Quintilian to support the 
connection between jmorality and spea This 
should be considered an additional requireTCht placed 
on rhetoric rather than in basic conflict with Cicero 
position. Yet , Quintilian may be considered among the 
"prophets without hpnorV^ in his own time. 

Rhetoric during this era was rapidly degenerating 
into an academic exercise used either as a prelude to 
a career In Imperia 1 administration or to display 
one's virtuosity in order to attract both students and 
fame. While rhetoric was held in high esteem by 
society in the Second Sophistic, it ma not concerned 
with -the moral and philosophic disputes of the classi- 
cal times .31 The areas of invention and arrangement 
had become primarily the province of logic. Indeed, 
one must wait until the modern period before a sus- 
tained atten5)t to return rhetoric to its former con- ' 
cem with the issues bearing on the topics of morality 
and philosophy appeared. Even then, it has been of 
little interest to the .philpsophers of the time. 

While not wishing to leave the impression that 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance had no impact on 
rhetorical thought, the rest of this essay, focuses on 
the controversies in modern thought that can be traced 
to classical postures in philosophy and morality. 
First, one major change in the emphasis in establish- 
ing the probability of one's argument occurred. The 
Greeks and later the Romans put more reliance on 
establishing probability through the use of "artistic" 
proof than is presently the case.^^ There seem to be 
several factors lAich account for this difference. 
One is the influence of English legal theory as 
applied to the theory of rhetoric. This can be 
attributed partly to Whately's restatement of classi- 
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cal theory as it appears in his Elements of Rhetoric . 
Three points suggest this difference: (1) Rhetoric 
is defined as the art of finding and arranging argu- 
ments, (2) these arguments either of the necessary or 
probable type, were to support propositions, and 
(3) a distinction was made in the form and material to 
be used to construct arguments. Interest ing.ly enough, 
Whately objected to Aristotle's division of jiroof into 
"artistic" and^'^ijiart^ HeXf^lt^jyutt all?ar^ 

ments were derived from t^^^ use^ and that the 

division made little sense .^^ In additiony his dis- 
cussion of propositions ,prestmption, and burden of 
proof had a notable affect on Anierican rhetorical 
theory. Clarence W. Mney in his "Englis^^ of 
Rhetorical Theory in Nineteenth-Century^ A^ " 
observed that Whately, is lirgely resppnaibl^^ for ini- 
tiating the trend of theory which m^ in the 
direction of a /rhetoric of: argimieritat^^^ and debate. 
Its pvcrsent effect' can St 1 Ehninger and 
Brockriede star«d that Iftately laid the ground work 

for most of the subsequent treatment of the subject 
of argumentation. 35 . _ 

Important also was the weight given to t use 
of evidence or "inartistic-' proof , for it instituted 
the trend to put more emphasis on it in rhetorical 
criticism and training. 3* Another reason for this 
chanpe appeared to be the change from a major interest 
in i'oreitsic rhetoric to that of deliberative or politi- 
cal rhetoric.37 Perhaps also, the wish of Twentieth 
Century rhetoricians to escape the odium that rhetoric 
acquired of being primarily connected with style and 
delivery as created by the Rami s tic inf luence on 
modem as well as later influence by the Elocutionary 
movement of the Nineteenth Century. jhe results of 
these influences was suggested by Howe 11 r 

The renunciation by logic of her alliance 
with the theory of cassnunication has been 
a serious blow to mcKlern rhetoric. As I 
mentioned a moment ago, it has led to an 
_ obvioug and fatal superficiality whenever 
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rhetoricians have affixed to their own 
work an abbreviated version of tradi- 
tional logical theory. It has also led 
to a counterrenunciation of logic by 
rhetoric, as in the elocutionary move* 
ment of the nineteenth century. 3? 

" Thus, the issues created in classical time about the 
use of syllogistic ; (universal):aridv^^^^ 
reoccurred . . If one reviews the texts and journa Is in 
the area^of rhetoric and argumentation of this cen- 
tury , he will find numerous monographic posit ions 
concerning the basis of logical Reasoning, the defi- 
nition of the enth^sDieme and its utility in criticizing 
arguments in conflict. As Howell n^^^ in most 
cases,- texts give formal logic an abbrevia tied treat- 
ment. Examples vary, but one can observe this in the 
writing of Thonssen and Baird,^0 of preely and Mills 
in argmentation,^! and tepp i basic rhetorical 
text.*2 This appears to be in part the same disagree- 
ment that arose in classical rhetoric oh how one 
should validate knowledge. The battle, it seems, con- 
tinues. McBurney, writing in Speech Monographs , 
argued that the enthymeme was a deductive type of 
argument based on probability, while others writing 
later echoed or modified this posi:ioh.4^ Indeed, 
a reaction to the formal and mathematical logic of 
this and the last century in validating knowledge 
occurred. For example, Stephen Tqulmin, an English 
logician, developed a pattern for examination of the 
truth and validity of arguments which was not depen- 
dent on the earlier trends in logic. This change 
was matched by the Belgian philosopher, Perelman, 
who in his "introduction" to The New Rhetoric pointed 
out that the logical developments in recent times, 
dependent as thisy were on a formal and mathematical 
base, could not deal with arguments in the realm of 
such contingent disciplines as ethics, politics, 
law, etc. He returned to rhetoric for his base be- 
cause of its insistence, he stated, on the idea that 
one's discourse should gain the adherence of the 
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minds of the addressees The disagreement as to 
the place of probability in rhetoric and argumentation 
remains unsettled. 

Different positions as to the goals of rhetorical 
training and criticism, as developed in classical 
times, are mirrored in the philosophic and moral posi- 
tions of present day rhetoricians. For example, the 
Sophistic' influence can be seen in an article pub- 
lished jMrly in thi^^ 
the purpose of rhetorical cri 
effects of a speechv^A^^ t^^^ 
heavtly the rhetorical criticismvdone^^^f ^^^^^ 
ar t ic le . Although not lis t ing ef f ec t as the on ly 
function of ^ criticism, Thonsseh ahd^^Balrd in their 
landmark treatment of cr it itism emphasized this as a 
major function 

Current influences of the rsocratlc-Ciceronian . 
school of thought, that of. Aristotle, ahd^^^o^^^ 
tilian are r^dily aval For exanq>le, McBurney 

and Wrage , -a f ter d is cus s ing the various class leal pos i- 
tions, adopted the Aristotelian view: that a "^^^^^ 
speech*^depfc_ded on the methods eiq>loyedv They agreed 
also that social responsibility shouid be encouraged.^ 
Some adopted Quintiiianis position that the si>eaker 
should be a "good man'*. Monroe did so by pointing out 
its iji?>ortance to the V*ethical" mode of perstmsion^^ 
Occasionally, one can uncover an article arguii^ for 
this famous rhetorical position.^^ The more prevalent 
view seemed to be adapted from the Isocratic-Ciceronian 
tradition of the orator-statesman. The goal to be 
achieved was the strengthening: of democracy by the 
teaching of sound rhetorical theory. A leading expo- 
nent of this- view was Brigance.^l Again, an examina- 
tion of the journals ai*d texts illustrate this point. 
Yet, some focus on methods which they consider philo- 
sophically and morally unsound. Minnick and Haiman 
are excellent exanqples of this trend. ^3 Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to classify them as being Influenced 
by one or another of the classical schools of thought. 
The above treatment is by no means exhaustive of the 
material written that illustrate how classical moral 
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and philosophical positions have affected modem 
rhetorical theory. It was given tio suggest that the 
moral and philosophic controversies have reappeared. 
The author will not suggest what position that one 
should adopt. What he wil! suggest is that the modem 
rhetorician study these controversial positions care- 
fully so that he may decide what approach he should 
take to speech training and^criticism. _ 

In-sumMryy theh^^^^ , 
philosophy, and morality centered issues, dev^l- ' 

oped by: the philosophers arid rhetoricians in classical 
times . They iric lude : 0-) What is the purpose 6i 
rhetorical training and criticism? Is it to achieve 
results , search for knowledge , to make man more moral , 
or to prepare one to fulfill his civic duty in a 
democracy? Should there by a pombinati/on of the above 
aims? : (2) What are allowable methods ^^^^ pertuasion? 
Th is invp Ived not only eva lua t ion- of spec if ic tech- 
niques, but more importantly, depends on \^at answer 
one gives to the above question one. (3) Finally, 
a question in episimology needed answering. Should 
one rely on arguments to persuade ^ich are probable 
or should they be universal or necessary? 



Mr. Holton (Ph.D., Bowling Green University, 1970) 
is Assistant Professor of Speech, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 
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"FITNESS OF RESPONSE" IN BITZER'S 
CONCEPT OF RHETORICAL DISCOURSE 



Ralph S. Pomeroy 



Few^^ recent contributions to "the search/for a 
new rhetoric" have aroused the live 
interest that Lloyd Bitze Wietotical Situa- 

tion^' has.^ It is easy to see why. In the first 
place^^Bitzef in his origin^^^ on a rare 

and dif f icult taslc--^^^^ a new general 

theory of rhetoric, applicable to^^;^ and written 

discourse, in contrast to the mans;^ special 
now proposed for a Flietoric of Agitation and- Control, 
of Civil Rights, of Black Power, of Warmongering, and 
even of Desecration.^ 

Furthermore, Hi tzer grounds this formulation on 
non-Aristotelian premises. In drawing attention to 
this aspect of Hi tzer* s theory, I do not wish to 
suggest that it is anti -Aristotelian in scope or in- 
tent. But the fact that Bitzer's theory appears, or 
can be made to appear, quite consistent with Aristo- 
telian percepts is not its primary distinction. On 
the contrary, Bitzer's theory is distinguished pri- 
marily by the fact that it takes a different starting- 
point from Arictotle's. It discusses rhetorical acti- 
vity by means of assun^tions and concepts not espe- 
cially indebted to Aristotle's. ^ It reaches con- 
clusions about the meaning and value of rhetoric not 
limited by Aristotle's. No major theorist, claims 
Bitzer, not even Aristotle, "has treated rhetorical 
situation thoroughly as a distinct subject in rhe- 
torical theory; many ignore it."^ Now the need which 
this claim implies is the basis for Bltzer's theory. 
This is distinction enough for any theory, especially 
when we consider the history. of rhetoric as a tradi- 
tional art— and, to a great extent, as an art of tra- 
dition. But when we consider along with it the 
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current concern about an alleged "Neo-Aristotelianism" 
dominating our rhetorical criticism, 5 it is obvious 
why this aspect of Bitzer^s theory cannot help but 
provoke various reaction. 

Finally, though Bitzer never starves it explicit- 
ly, another purpose of his theory seems clear. It 
attempts to give us a new rationale for criticism--a 
new set of viable concepts which we can us^ not only 
in interpreting but in evaluating any instance of rhe- 
torical discburse. Bitzer does not, indeed, promise 
but only suggests that his theory will do this.^ 
Nevertheless, if, as Herbert W. Simons claims, "There 
can be no criticism without standards, no fruitful 
analysis or understanding of human interaction with- 
out acceptable conceptual underpinnings, "7 then this 
is clearly an important .task for any now rhetorical 
theory to undertake. 

Surely these are ambitioiis purposes. Yet it 
remains an open question whether Bitzer *s theory does 
not raise as many problems as it tries to solve. One 
such problem, which this paper will investigate, 
underlies Bitzer •s concept of rhetorical discourse. 
Now, as I interpret Bitzer •s theory, it stands or 
falls with the acceptance or rejection of' this con- 
cept. Therefore I^will begin with a brief restate- 
ment of the theory, then go on to identify the prob- 
lem, show why it is important, and suggest a possible 
solution. I am encouraged to take this last step 
(call it, if you will, an exercise in postcritical 
speculcktion) by Bitzer •s assurance, early in the arti- 
cle, that he does not regard his theory as completely 
developed* He in*:ends, he says, '•in what follows to 
set forth part cf a theory of situaffon": 

This essay , therefore, should be understood 
as an attempt to revive the notion of rhe- 
torical situation, to provide at least the 
outline of an adequate conception of it, 
and to establish it as a controlling and 
fundamental concern of rhetorical theory. ^ 
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I 

Bitzer's theory may be sumnarized as follows. Before 
any rhetorical discourse is created and presented, a 
rhetorical situation must exist. This situation is 
not a critical scheme or theoretical construct. It 
does not have to be iiiq)osed like a cookie cutter onto 
our experiences of completed rhetorical acts. We can 
infer it directly, while those acts are in process, as 
a complex interplay of exigence, audience, and con- 
straints . These' three constituents, say Bitzer, "com- 
prise everything relevant in a rhetorical situation," 
although '^/hen the orator, invited by situation, en- 
ters it and creates and presents discourse, then both 
he and his speech are additional constitutents."^ 
Exigence stands for any imperfection (need or want) 
marked by urgency and modifiable by discourse. Audi - ' 
ence stands for the intended receivers of the dis- 
course, capable of being influenced by it to modify 
the imperfection. Constraints stands for the set of 
physical and psychological conditions which define 
or "constrain" the field of decision and action. 

According to Bitzer, then, we do not have rhe- 
torical discourse until we have a rhetorical situa- 
tion. We should not "assume that a rhetorical address 
gives existence to the situation; on the contrary, 
it is the situation which calls the discourse into 
existence. We may, however, have nonrhetorical 
discourse--that is, verbal constructs not called into 
existence by a rhetorical situation. These, contends 
Bitzer, may even "exhibit fonriil features i^ich we 
consider rhetorical- -such as ethical and emotional-' 
appeals, and stylistic patterns. . .yet all remain 
unrhetorical unless, through the oddest of circum- 
stances, one of them by chance should fit a situa- • 
t ion. "11 

Bitzer does not further explain or illustrate 
these odd circumstances, nor how they allow nonrhe- 
torical discourse to "fit a situation." Instead, he 
maintains that the reason why "The presence of rhe- 
torical discourse obviously indicates the presence of 
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a rhetorical situation*'^^ is that such a situation 
"invites a fitting response, a response that fits 
the situation. » *(and) meets the requirements es- 
tablished by the situation. "^^ Therefore, just as 
"the existence of a rhetorical address is a reliable 
sign of the existence of situation, so the quality 
"fitness of response" is a reliable sign that the 
address or discourse is truly rhetorical. 

This line of reasoning a traditional rhetorician 
would call an argument from sign. Already we can see 
how it involves the theory in serious conceptual dif- 
ficulties; These we shall shortly discuss. For now 
let us note that this line of reasoning allows Bitzer 
to define discourse ad rhetorical "insofar as it 
functions (or seeks to function) as a fitting response 
to a situation which needs and invites it«"^3 

II 

But how do we know when a situation is truly 
rhetorical? According to Bitzer, we do not have a 
rhetorical situation without a rhetorical exigence. 
But just as there are nonrhetorical discourses and 
nonrhetorical situations, so there are nonrhetorical 
exigences— imperfections which canuot be modified at 
all (Bitzer cites death, winter, and some natural 
disasters) or which "can be modified only by means 
other than discourse *"^6 Bitzer admits that rhe- 
torical practitioners often "encounter exigences which 
defy easy classification because of the absence of 
information enabling precise analysis and certain 
judgment- -they may or may not be rhetorical. "^7 ne 
cites the example of an attorney who elects to appeal 
the verdict on a client "because the exigence might 
be rhetorical." But he also insists that "In any 
rhetorical situation there will be at least one 
controlling exigence which functions as the organizing 
principle: it specifies the audience to be addressed 
and the change to be effected."^.^ 

When Bitzer admits, however, that even this "con- 
trolling" exigence may be perceived clearly or un- 
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clearly, may be strong or weak, real or unreal, 
important or trivial, completely or barely modifiable 
by discourse, and familiar or totally new, then the 
conceptual difficulties in his theory become apparent. 
A theory which requires its users to discriminate 
carefully and continually between rhetorical and non- 
rhetorical discourses, situations, and exigences runs 
the risk of being not only misvinderstood and misap- 
plied; It may never be applied at all* 

Some of these difficulties, however, are also 
methodological . They vitiate the usefulness of 
Bitzer*s theory as a rationale for rhetorical criti- 
cism* - TWO of these need special conment at this 
point so that we may refer to them later. 

Note, first, that within the context of Bitzer^s 
theory it is always possible to argue that any rhe- 
torical exigence which did not produce rhetorical dis- 
course was not truly rhetorical in the first place* 

As an instance of this, consider the following: 
A community welfare group in a small town decides to 
prepare and distribute a ••fact-sheet" on the dental 
effects of fluoridated water* No pro or con argu- 
ments on fluoridation are presented. No appeals for 
funds, voter s/pport, or legislative change are made. 
In short, there is no "Action Step"; the "fact-sheet" 
is just that-- pure, unsolicited information* Further- 
more, there is no discernible public response to the 
"fact-sheet*" Wo letters to the editor or articles 
on fluoridation appear in the newspaper. No discus- 
sion of fluoridation take place in meetings of the 
City Hall, the Chamber of Commerce, or the various 
service clubs. No comments on the "fact-sheet" are 
made publicly by dentists*' Moreover, the conmunity 
welfare group decides not to do a follow-up survey* 
Thus, as regards any kind of public discourse the 
existence of the "fact-sheet" is completely unacknowl- 
edged* 

Question : Can we establish in this instance, 
through the scope of interpretation allowed by 
Bitzer^s theory, that the original exigence (i^e*, 
the need presumably felt by the community welfare 
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group in producing the "fact-sheet") was truly rhe- 
torical? 

Answer: No— at least not on the basis of the 
situation as described* We are forced to conclude, 
on the strict interpretation of Bitzer's theory, that 
the original exigence was nonrhetorical. Bitzer's 
theory, however, allows that the situation may become 
rhetorical or be re-interpreted as rhetorical if , 
later, a "rhetorical discburse comes into existence 
as a response to (it), in the same sense that an 
answer comes into existence in response to a question, 
or a solution in response to a problem. But the 
instance just adduced points up a major methodological 
difficulty in Bitzer's theory as it now stands. 

Similarly, within the context of Bitzer's theory 
it is iiq>ossible to argue conclusively that any exi- 
gence (''controlling" or otherwise) which did produce 
some kind of discourse ("fitting" or otherwise) was 
really nonrhetorical. 

As an instance of this, consider the following: 
In the same small torn already described, the news- 
paper staff experiences a "slow'* day. The editor 
assigns a reporter to "dig up a story" by walking 
around the town« Several hours later the reporter 
returns with the information that he has counted no 
less than sixteen barber poles in town. This informa- 
tion is duly included as "filler" in the next issue 
of the papers It has three discernible results. 
First, it prompts a number of letters to the editor, 
expressing astonishment and civic pride that a town 
so small can support sixteen barbers. Secondly, a 
student protest group forms and demonstrates before 
the barber shops, claiming that they constitute a 
monopoly working against "independent business enter- 
prise"— i.e., the "student barbers" in the campus 
dormitories. Finally, after much discussion in the 
City Hall uhe mayor appoints a c(»nmittee to investi- , 
gate the charges of monopoly, unfair trade practices, 
and unjustifiable boycott. In short, the situation 
produces several instances of discourse, attributed 
by some townspeople, to the editor's "slow day" assign- 
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ment • 

Question : Can we establish conclusively in this 
instance 9 through the scope of interpretation allowed 
by Bitzer*8 theory, that the original exigence (i«e«., 
the editor's need for a story) was r^lly nonrhetori-* 
cal. 

Answer : No-^-^because, whether intended or not, it 
did produce instances of discourse* These can all be 
referred to a "complex of pers6n>i, objects, events 
and relations" which, says Bitzer, "are objective and 
publicly observable historic facts in the world we 
experience, (and) therefore available for scrutiny by 
an observer or critic who attends to them."20 'jhus 
the situation is what Bitzer calls "real or genuine. 
grounded in history, "21 and can be interpreted as a 
rhetorical situation likely to produce rhetorical dis- 
course; We are forced to conclude, then, on a strict 
interpretation of Bitzer 's theory, that the original 
exigence, however seemingly trivial or accidental or 
ridiculous, was really rhetorical. At least we have 
no way, on such an interpretation, of preventing the 
discourse from being judged "fitting" and therefore 
rhetorical. So this instance, too, points up a major 
methodological difficulty in Bitzer 's theory. 

Both of my instances, of course, are facetious. 
The difficulties they illustrate, however, are signi- 
ficant. These difficulties point to another, more 
fundamental difficulty in Bitzer 's theory. They 
derive from a single postulate, an assumption which 
Bitzer makes — indeed, must make in order to conq[>lete 
his account o£ exigences--and i^ich he asks us to 
accept without proof. Bitzer nowhere formulates this 
postulate explicitly, though he implies it throughout. 
Thus the -statement of the postulate, which follows, is 
mine — not his. 

Stated concisely, the postulate ^s: nonproduc - 
tive rhetorical exigences exist . By nonproductive I 
mean, in Bitzer* 8 words, exigences which did not pro- 
duce "Rhetorical discourse. . .called into existence 
by situation. "22 Bitzer *s postulate requires us to 
assume that some nonproductive exigences are truly 
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rhetorical despite the fact that they did not "give 
birth to rhetorical utterances. "^3 If we accept this 
postulate In order to apply the theory, we run head- 
on Into the difficulty of determining which nonpro- 
ductive exigences are rhetorical. Bltzer attempts to 
forestall this difficulty by appealing, once again, 
to the quality "fitness of response." He makes this 
appeal by stating an explanatory hypothesis— the 
hypothesis of the "propitious moment": 

Every rhetorical situation In principle 
evolves to a propitious moment for the 
fitting rhetorical response. After this 
moment, most situations decay; we all 
have the experience of creating a rhetori- 
cal response when it is too late to make 
it public. 24 

Now this hypothesis, put forth as explanatory. 
Itself requires explanation. For Bitzer's statement 
of it raises a number of serious objections, semantic 
and substantive. I will limit discussion of these 
to four that seem to me the most important; 

To begin with, iihat does the modifier "in prin- 
ciple" mean in this context? I suggest it means only 
that, according to Bltzer, we ought to assume such 
"evolution*' and "decay" of rhetorical situations is 
always going on, whether we perceive it or riot. Given 
the ambiguous character of exigences as Bltzer has 
shown it, this assumption is plausible. But is it 
any more plausible than the assumption, say, that 
"every golf tournament evolves to a propitious moment 
for the fitting drive or putt"? 

Secondly, we must ask in this context: "propi- 
tious moment" for whom? For the rhetor— the producer 
of "the fitting response"? Or for the audience— the 
Intended receivers of the response? Or for both? 
And if for both. Is it not reasonable to expect Bltzer 
to develop his concept of rhetorical discourse expli- 
citly in terms of two standpoints— that of the rhetor 
and that of the audience? I do not mean these ques- 
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tlons to be carping, since I agree with Bitzer that 
the audience is an essential, relevant "constituent" 
of the rhetorical situation in ways that "the orator" 
(or, more generally, the rhetor) and his discourse 
are not*^^ But I would like to see Bitzer develop 
the relation of the audience standpoint to the other 
"constituents" of exigence and constraints with at 
least as much richness of detail as he has developed 
the relation of the rhetor ^s standpoint* As his 
theory is now formulated, it suffers from an over- 
eiiq>hasis on what David Berlo, Herbert W. Simons, 
Lawrence Rosenf ield and others have called a "source 
of orientation* "26 This is nowhere more clearly seen 
than in Bitzer *s treatment of the quality "fitness of 
response." He deals with it almost exclusively in 
terms of the rhetor^s perception of what is "fitting." 

But, to use Bitzer^s example, recall the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy. Is it not likely that 
many of our responses at the time, like those later 
for Martin Luther King, Jr. and Senator Robert Kennedy, 
were not "rhetorical" or "creative" at all? Were 
they not, in all probability, vents for a variety of 
emotions we were feeling? They may have run a gamut 
from astonishment through outrage and anxiety to com- 
passion and religious resignation. They may have 
been completely nonverbal. Or they may have been inade- 
quately verbal, even inarticulate. But surely they 
were essentially private reactions, not intended for 
a specific audience. Bitzer concedes as much when 
he says that "there came into existence countless 
eulogies to John F. Kennedy that never reached a pub- 
lic; They were filed, entered in diaries, or created 
in thought. "27 But Bitzer misses the point here. 
These "eulogies," whether expressed or unexpressed, 
hardly qualify as experiences "of creating a rhetori- 
cal response." On the contrary, if such reactions 
qualified us for anything, it was probably to receive, 
not to create, fitting rhetorical responses; for in 
sharing them, we conq[>osed a receptive audience with 
"expectations. . .keyed to a tragic historic fact."28 

Finally, what about the problems faced by a 
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rhetorical critic in determining the "propitious 
moment" for nonproductive rhetorical exigence? How 
can he fix the propitious or fitting moment for re- 
sponses but which somehow did not? Without discourse, 
as we have seen, there is no guide, no reliable sign, 
within the context of Bitzer's theory for determining 
if either a situation or the exigence which defines 
it is truly rhetorical. Without discourse, there 
is no way to distinguish a rhetorical audience (per- 
sons "capable of serving as mediator(s) of the change 
which the discourse functions to produce") from a 
scientific audience ("persons capable of receiving 
knowledge") or a £oetic audience ("persons capable 
of participating in aesthetic experiences induced by 
the poetry").^ 

Thus Bitzer's postulate that nonproductive rhe- 
torical exigences exist is another anomaly of his 
theory. Such a conceptual byproduct of his generally 
useful, insightful analysis of "rhetorical situation" 
has and can have only a vague, shadowy, fugitive 
existence, it not only performs no critical function; 
it is an obstacle to practical criticism.^" A 
critic's notion of how an exigence which failed to 
produce responses can nevertheless be considered rhe- 
torical must be, alas, remarkably like Bishop 
Berkeley's notion of how the table continues to exist 
in a room when no one is perceiving it. 

Ill 

Why these anomalies? They may be explained, if 
not resolved irfien we notice that in Bitzer's theory - 
the, conceptual dependency runs one way and the method- 
ological dependency another. Suppose,, in other words, 
we interpret the theory according to the way that 
Bitzer develops and supports his concepts. Then we 
will take the existence of rhetorical discourse as 
depending on the presence of a rhetorical situation— 
or, more accurately, on the presence of a "controlling" 
rhetorical exigence which prescribes the audience and 
constraints within the situation. We will, in short. 
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interpret a diecourse as rhetorical (rather than 
poetic, scientific, or some other type) ir»ofar as 
it depends on and, in most cases, derives from that 
specific interplay of exigence, audience, and con- 
straints identifiable as a rhetorical situation. 

This seems, for the moment, a plausible inter- 
pretation. Then we remember that the only reliable 
sign of the existence of a rhetorical situation is 
the presence of a rhetorical discourse— or, more 
accurately, on the presence within that discourse of 
a quality, "fitness of response," which marks it as 
rhetorical and indicates the nature of the exigence 
it is responding to as rhetorical. To apply Bitzer's 
theory as a rationale for criticism, then, we must 
begin with what is basic to it methodologically rather 
than conceptually: a discourse presumed to be rhe- 
torical, inq)lying (though not conclusively estab- 
lishing) a rhetorical exigence. 

Why is all this important? What difference does 
it make in our understanding and possible application 
of Bitzer*s concept of rhetorical discourse? I 
suggest that it is io^ortant, and does make a dif«- 
ference, -because it discloses a major contradiction 
in Bitzer's theory. At some points in Bitzer's 
theory as it now stands, his discussion of the quality 
"fitness of response" sounds descriptive , suggesting 
that it functions as a defining quality of any rhe- 
torical discourse. .At other points, however, his 
discussion sounds normative , suggesting that "fitness 
of response" functions as a standard or norm for 
effective rhetorical discourse. 

We can now see why this happens. Suppose you 
start with an exigence as the primary datum or "giv- 
en." Then you face the problem of determining whether 
it is rhetorical--whether it interacts or can interact 
as part of a rhetorical situation. If discourse 
follows the exigence, and refers to it, you can treat 
the discourse as produced by it and therefore as a 
"fitting response" to it. In this way you can stipu- 
late both the discourse and the exigence as rhetorical. 
But this seems, at best, a questionable procedure. If 
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on the other hand, no discourse follows the exigence, 
you still face the original problem—is the exigence 
truly rhetorical?— plus two others: (1) why did 
this exigence fail to produce discourse? and (2) what 
kind of discourse would constitute a "fitting response 
to this exigence? Because of these problems, and 
others which I have shown to be related to them, I 
reconinend that any critic planning to apply Bitzer's 
theory start with discourse, not an exigence, as the 
primary datton. 

Even with this pragmatic reversal of starting- 
points, however, Bitzer^s theory raises other problems 
of interpretation and application. Within the limits 
of this paper I can do no more than suggest a- few of 
these. They concern further ambiguities involved in 
Bitzer^s notion of the discourse as a fitting response 
Bitzer is well aware of these ambiguities. He at- 
tempts to reduce them by offering us, as we have seen, 
the double-analogy that "rhetorical discourse comes 
into existence in response to a question, or a solu- 
tion in response to a problem. "3* But the sense is 
not the 8ame-«*or at least not similar enough to make 
the quality "fitness of response" immediately intel- 
ligible. 

To see the inadequacy of the question-answer 
analogy, let us consider two examples. Suppose you 
ask me "When did Caesar cross the Rubicon?" and I 
answer "Between Washington and California." Now, in 
one sense (the informational) my response is obviously 
inappropriate. Yet in another (the grammatical) my 
response is "fitting" since it is an answer to a 
question . Of course, it is the wrong answer to your 
question, but the right answer to a question you did 
not a8k--probably •'Where is the state of Oregon lo- 
cated?" Again, suppose you ask me "When did Caesar 
cross the Rubicon?" and this time I answer "94 B.C." 
This, too, is a "fitting" response, though it is the 
wrong answer to your question since (as you inform 
me) the generally accepted date for Caesar •s crossing 
is 49 B.C. Yet you and I can even conceive of circum- 
stances where we would consider my second answer not 
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only "fitting" but "right"--say. a test-situation in 
an elementary history class where approximate dates 
or "dating by century" are counted as corrected. Thus 
we see how the analogy of question-answer to Bitzer's 
situation-discourse breaks down. 

The problem- solution analogy does not fare much 
better. Granted that "problem" is roughly equivalent 
to Bitzer's term "exigence," as his usual synonyms 
for it ("need," '«want," "lack," "imperfection") readily 
show. But the very choice of terms suggests that 
Bitzer has. a precise concept in mind. Recall, too, 
how Bitzer encourages us to distinguish rhetorical 
from nonrhetorical exigences in the analysis of a situ- 
ation. Obviously, given the demands of the theory, a 
rough semantic equivalent will not do. But, as we 
have seen, within the context of Bitzer's theory the 
concept exigence— even when qualified as "controlling"— 
is riddled through and through with ambiguities. These 
ambiguities, moreover, affect the viability of Bitzer's 
rhetorical discourse, which is conceptually dependent 
upon it. As an explanatory concept, then, Bitzer's 
exigence is no more precise than, say. the "Need Step" 
in Alan Monroe's Motivated Sequence . And as a 
critical concept which can be applied in the evaluation 
of rhetorical discourse, it is probably less useful. 

A more promising analogy is the one that Bitzer 
offers early in the article but fails to develop: 

A rhetorical work is analogous to a moral 
action rather than to a tree. An act is 
moral because it is an act performed in a 
situation of a certain kind; similarly a 
work is rhetorical because it is a response 
to a situation of a certain kind.33 

How and to what extent is a rhetorical work analo- 
gous to a moral action? The question, as Bitzer raises 
it, is intriguing. Perhaps the attempt to answer it 
will lead to a theoretical reconstruction of Bitzer's 
treatment of the relationship of rhetorical discourse 
to rhetorical situation. If so, and if the reconstruc- 
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tion can be supported by sufficient empirical data, 
it may rectify at least some of the problems in 
Bitzer's original formulation, what follows is not 
this hoped-for reconstruction (since I look forward 
to Bitzer himself eventually providing it), but rather 
an exercise in pure post-critical speculation. 

I will begin by agreeing with Wajme Brockriede's 
statement, in an article previously cited, that "con- 
temporarv^practice (of rhetoric) is essentially inter- 
active. "^^ Indeed, I do not know how I can very well 
disagree with it in light of the abundant evidence of 
two-way attempts at communication surrounding all of 
us. When I think of these attempts in terms of 
Bitzer 's account of rhetorical situation , I conclude 
that (1) in most situations, the standpoints of the 
rhetor and the intended audience seldom coincide at 
the outset; (2) rhetorical activity, considered as 
"transaction," "process," "dialogue," "exchange," or 
whatever, consists to a great extent in bringing the 
rhetor's and audience's standpoints into some sort of 
fruitful overlap; and (3) this bringing- into process 
involves mediating between the rhetor's and audience's 
several senses of ^exigence and constraints as they 
operate in this particular never-quite-repeated situa- 
tion.^^ 

In some way, then, the rhetor seeks from his audi- 
ence a mandate not only to speak to them (he may have 
that already, through constraints operating In the 
particular situation) but to become a spokesman for 
them. He seeks to identify himself not only with the 
audience's intersts but with the pursuit and perserva-* 
tion of its interests. He seeks, in short, a delegated 
authority from his audience to act and to be taken as 
acting in its behalf. Furthermore, he seeks that 
authority from his audience because, in any genuine 
rhetorical situation, it resides there; it is a power 
which his audience can grant, withhold, or rescind; 
and his audience can do these things with it under the 
stress of great emotion, or in an attitude of calm 
deliberation, or with a sense of reluctance, anxiety, 
exhilaration, or despair. . 
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In some way, too, the audience in any genuine 
rhetorical situation knows it has this power. It 
may be unable or unwilling to act directly in its own 
behalf, because of its oum operating constraints, but 
it has the power— in however inchoate and dispersive 
a form--to delegate authority for action to the rhetor* 
This power, when generated in a rhetorical situation, 
for rhetorical purposes, iA what I call a rhetorical 
sanction ^ It exists in the audience; it manifests 
itself within the rhetorical situation, through the 
audience's sense of the compelling exigence as adjusted 
to the prevailing constraints; and it is sought by the 
rhetor through his discourse « 

Sanctions are, of course, of various kinds — pri- 
marily, legal, ethical, political, and religious. 
These need to be studied for analogues to the rhetori- 
cal sanction. Furthermore, the notion of sanctions 
in general and of rhetorical sanctions in particular 
suggests some ways in which a rhetorical discourse is, 
in Bitzer's words, "analogous to a moral action." 
Like a moral action, a rhetorical discourse involves 
elements of motivation, obligation to others, and 
successful or "satisfactory" performance. These ele- 
ments are taken into account in a formal definition of 
Sanction contributed by the philosopher William 
Frankena to the Dictionary of Philosophy : 

A sanction is anything which serves to 
move (and, in this sense, to oblige) a 
man to observe or to refrain from a given 
mode of conduct 5 and hence, on a hedonistic 
theory, any source of pleasure or pain.^^ 

Inspection of this definition suggests further 
ways in which the notion of rhetorical sanction could 
clarify Bitzer's account of the relationship of dis- 
course to situation . Rhetorical discourses should 
be viewed from two standpoints— the rhetor's and the 
audience's. From the standpoint of the rhetor, the 
entire discourse is a strategy of accomodation which 
may or may not "fit" its sense of the exigence* 
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The notion of rhetorical sanction can also 
clarify what we have seen as the descriptive-nor^tive 
ambiguity of the quality "fitness of response" in 
Bitzer's concept of rhetorical discourse. We can say 
that a response is fitting ("adequate," "appropriate " 
"satisfactory") if it reaches its intended audience, 
through adjustment to the prevailing constraints, and 
causes the audience to identify with the rhetor's 
sense of exigence. But if we can show that through 
such "identification" the audience acknowledge the 
rhetor's sanction in working to remedy the exl;=^ce, 
then we can say that the response was also effective . 

In conclusion, I would suggest developing this 
notion of rhetorical sanction as one way in which 
Bitzer could revise his concept of rhetorical discourse, 
allowing for in4)ortant difference* in perspective 
from the standpoints of the rhetor and the audience. 
Such revision could reduce— or better, eliminate en- 
tirely—the ambiguities surrounding his concept of 
exigence. It might allow also for distinguishing rhe- 
torical responses which are fitting from those which, 
more than fitting, are effective. 

IV 

How would Bitzer respond to these criticises? 
Fortunately we need not guess, since he has already 
responded publicly to some of them on a symposiwi, 
"The Rhetorical Situation: Comment and Reply," spon- 
sored by the Western Speech Association during its 
Port^»rd Convention in November, 1970. On that occa- 
sion, after hearing a shorter version of this critique, 
Bitzer conmented on what he took to be its main points. 
Then I replied to objections he had raised. 

Since that time the substance of our reaarks has 
been extended into the dialogue of argument and 
counterargument which follows, it amounts to a reas-. 
sessment, on both sides, of some issues involved in 
the acceptance or rejection of Bitzer's theory. It 
does not try to accoi- t for all the issues involved. 
Nonetheless, it is presented here for the sake of 
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philosophic candor--and as part of an ongoing process 
of reflective inquiry about rhetoric to which both 
Bitzer and I are committed. 

Bitzer ; Suppose I begin with comments on your siimmary 
of my paper, since it contains some statements or 
interpretations which do not quite express my meaning. 

Pomeroy ; Fair enough. 

Bitzer: At the begirjiing of your summary you say: 
"Bitzer 's theory may be summarized as follows. Before 
any rhetorical discourse is created and presented, a 
rhetorical situation must exist." Now I contend that 
my paper does not say this. My position is that a 
discourse is rhetorical in relation to--as a response 
to— a situation But this does not mean that in every 
instance the situation must exist before the message 
can be created and presented. Discourse if often 
created in anticipation of a situation— when a speaker 
needs to be prepared for a situation he thinks will 
occur. 

Pomeroy : Can you give examples of that? 

Bitzer: Of course. Consider a candidate for political 
office preparing his acceptance statement days before 
the election. Consider, again, a newspaper writer 
preparing the obituary of a famous person years before 
his death. So, I do not believe the creation and 
presentation of rhetorical discourse must await the 
full development of a situation. Still, I agree, it 
is probably true that most messages we regard as rhe- 
torical are created in response to situations that 
exist, or are approaching full development, at the 
time the speech is uttered* 

Pomeroy: That agreement is an important concession, 
I think. But let me reply to your earlier statement. 
It is true that the beginning summary- sentence is not 
quoted verbatim from your paper. Nonetheless, it 
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expresses accurately, i believe, your main line of . 
argument. You do assert that most discourses we 
regard as rhetorical are created in response to situ- 
ations that exist, fully or in part, at the time the 
speech is uttered, in fact, you just reasserted it. 
You also assert that other discourses which we may not 
regard as rhetorical can only become rhetorical in 
relation to— as responses to— a rhetorical situation. 
Now, if these assertions refer to the fact that in 
your theory the situation makes the discourse rhetori- 
cal, and not the other way around, then you and I 
agree on your theoretical position here. 

Bitzer: Goodl But now I'd like to coament on a 
reference in your summary to the "odd circumstances" 
by which a nonrhetorical work might become rhetorical 
You say: "We may, however, have nonrhetorical dis- 
course—that is, verbal constructs not called into 
existence by a rhetorical situation. These, contends 
Bitzer, may even 'exhibit formal features which we 
consider rhetorical— such as ethical and emotional 
appeals, and stylistic patterns. . .yet all remain 
unrhetorical unless, through the oddest circumstances, 
one of them by chance should fit a situation.' Bitzer 
does not further explain of illustrate these odd cir- 
cumstances, nor how they allow nonrhetorical discourse 
to 'fit a situation'." 

Pomerov; How would you clarify the reference? 

Bitzer: l would point to the example used in my pa- 
per: the person who spends his time writing eulogies 
of persons who never existed. Uis speeches are non- 
rhetorical. Though they have all the marks of a real 
eulogy, they are fictive— they are not in relation to • 
a situation. One of his fictive eulogies would become 
rhetorical if, by chance, it were later seen to fit a 
real person— that is, if, by chance, it came into 
fitting relation with a real situation. Similarly, 
consider the speech of a character in a novel, or an 
entry in Lincoln's diary, or conversation overheard 
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in the hallway. Any of these might become rhetorical 
for someone if he is in a situation for which it 
counts as a fitting response. 

Pomeroy : Well, my reply here is covered partly by 
the first reply. In other words, I agree that your 
theory allows for discourse becoming rhetorical when 
it relates to a genuine rhetorical situation. My 
puzzlement, and thus the point in dispute, arises over 
the nature of that relation. It seemed, and still 
seems, to me that your example— the eulogist of fic- 
tive person— explains nothing. But my concern here 
is with something more significant than any of your 
exaiq)les explain. 

Bitzer: What is that? 

Pomeroy ; It arises over your phrase "by chance," used 
once in your original statement and twice in your 
comments. I am concerned with the importation of 
Chance into your account of "rhetorical situation," 
which up to that point stressed not only exigence . 
audience , and constraints as "relevant constituents," 
but further specified that a "controlling exigence" 
almost defines any given rhetorical situation. How, 
then, can Chance play a part in your theory? Appar- 
ently under certain conditions it can even become a 
determining factor. But if we allow Chance in the 
theory because we seem to find it in our experience, 
doesn't this weaken your account of the quality "fit- 
ness of response"? We have seen that account to be 
crucial to the acceptance of your concept of rhetori- 
cal discourse. But once Chance is admitted as a 
determining factor, "fitness" deteriorates into mere 
"appropriateness." This forces your theory into 
maintaining that nonrhetorical discourse hecoaea rhe- 
torical insofar as it is somehow regarded as "appro- 
priate** to a rhetorical situation* Pardon the pun, 
but "appropriate," in this context, does not somehow 
seem "fitting." 
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Bitzer: Apology accepted— reluctantly. Well, perhaps 
we cannot resolve that point here. But let's move on. 
You level a major criticism, I admit, when you raise 
the question. How do we know when a situation is truly 
rhetorical? You point but what I have already con- 
ceded—that some situations are real, others unreal or 
sophistic, some exigences clear, others unclear, some 
strong, others weak, some important, others trivial, 
some completely modifiable by discourse, others barely 
modifiable, and so on. Then you comment; "A theory 
which requires its users to discriminate carefully and 
continually between rhetorical and nonrhetorical dis- 
courses, situations, and exigences runs the risk of 
being not only misunderstood and misapplied; it may 
never be applied at all." Now I do not take this to 
be a devastating criticism if by a "user" you mean a 
rhetorician or a critic. 

Pomeroy ; Why not? 

Bitzer ; Well, it seems obvious to me that the theorist 
and the critic must examine rhetorical situations with 
great care. If so, their examinations will require 
concepts and distinctions of the sort mentioned. For 
example, if a rhetorical critic examines Senator Mus- 
kie*s election night campaign speech, he must under- 
stand it in relation to the situation which called it 
forth. I maintain that we cannot understand the 
speech's arguments and import unless we see it as a 
response to the earlier Nixon speeches and other ele- 
ments in the situation. Further, it seems likely that 
the critic would want to determine whether or not the 
situation Muskie perceived could have been modified 
by his message, whether the exigences Muskie perceived 
were real or sophistic, and so on. 

Pomeroy ; That's an impressive example. 

Bitzer: Here's another. I have heard some critics of 
Nixon's campaign oratory say that the exigences he 
sought to dramatize to the public were sophistic— unreal. 
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contrived. So, I believe that the concepts and dis- 
tinctions which you presumably find burdensome are 
needed — and are really employed by us in our serious 
criticism. On the other hand, if by "users" you mean 
practitioners— orators of all sorts— then no doubt 
these concepts and distinctions would not be systemati- 
cally applied. I do not think this a hazard, however, 
since I believe that very few speakers base their prac- 
tice on theory. 

Pomeroy ; I will reply in a moment to the semantic 
point. But first let me say that I don't agree that 
very few speakers base their practice on theory. On 
the contrary, I think that many do-'-only it is usually 
on what you and I would probably call "bad" theory: 
some inadequately examined or superficial notion, 
picked up somewhere, on what is intrinsically "persua- 
sive," "inspiring," "informative," or "entertaining," 
without regard to the constraints of the situation or 
the expectations of the audience. Isn't it, in fact, 
the inept and amateur speakers that seem the most 
theory-ridden— the most dominated by preconceptions of 
"what to say" and "how to say it"? Professionals are 
much less beguiled by theory,- and much more critical 
of the theories they do accept, since they can rely 
on the resources of their experience—including the 
experience of criticism. But that's by the way. 
Suppose I return to the semantic point. 

Bitzer ; By all means. 

Pomeroy ; By a "user" I do mean primarily a rhetorician 
(whether theorist or critic) but also a historian of 
rhetoric, a political scientist, a practitioner— in 
fact, anyone who could conceivably find a rhetorical 
theory useful. But the real point is not Who .could 
use it? but How useful would it be? That is why I do 
ndt find your concepts and distinctions "burdensome," 
as you suggest. 



Bitzer: I'm glad to hear it. 
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Pomeroy ; Instead, I find them In some ways ambiguous, 
contradictory, and inconsistent* I have no doubt that 
parts of your theory as it now stands are certainly 
useful, If other parts are neglected or substituted 
for. But, after all, it is the theory as a whole— 
what Aristotle would call a synolon — i^ich solicits 
out acceptance and application. And for the practical 
critic of rhetoric, two values of an acceptable theory 
are coherence and intelligibility . Thus I find myself 
reluctant to reject your theory entirely, because of 
its keen and often novel insights into the nature of a 
rhetorical situation. Yet I cannot accept the theory 
entirely as it now stands, because it glosses over 
difficulties that it raises and, I think, is obliged 
to deal with. 

Bitzer: Perhaps some of these will clear up as we 
continue. You level a second major criticism in 
calling attention to methodoloj^ical problems. You 
say: 'Vithin the context of Bitzer *s theory it is 
always possible to. argue that any rhetorical exigence 
which did not produce rhetorical discourse was not 
truly rhetorical in the first place . But is iiH)ossi- 
ble to argue conclusively that any exigence. . .which 
dli produce some kind of discourse. . .was really non* 
rhetorical.'* You also assert that in my theory the 
conceptual dependency runs one way and the methodolog- 
ical dependency another. You then comment: '*We remem- 
ber that the only reliable sign of the existence of a 
rhetorical situation is the presence of a rhetorical 
discourse." 

Pomeroy : Yes, with the emphasis on "reliable." 

Bitzer ; Well, this last statement, I think, is the 
source of confusion giving rise to the alleged diffi- 
culties. I wish, therefore, to say clearly that I 
do wot believe and did not say in the paper that the 
only reliable sign of the existence of a rhetorical 
situation is the presence of a rhetorical discourse. 
I did point out that frequently situations come into 
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existence, then atrophy, without discourse having been 
created in response to them. All of us have experi- 
enced this. We have failed to speak when we thought 
we should; later, perhaps, we created in private; 
thought the speech we should have uttered in the situa- 
tion. With\j:his point understood, I think the force 
of your objettion is lost. Clearly, there are some 
situations which did not generate rhetorical discourse. 
Would you like examples? 

Pomeroy ; Of course! 

Bitzer: In countless towns and cities, early in this 
century, people and industries were polluting the 
streaM and air. There were exigences, audiences, and 
constraints. But in many of these places no one 
responded rhetorically. It is clear also that some 
nonrhetorical exigences and situations have generated 
discourse which people erroneously thought was rhetori- 
cal. They thought they were in rhetorical situations 
but they were not. Recall, for example, that men for 
thousands of years asked the sun, wind, moon, or some 
other object to provide rain, fertility, and other 
favors. They thought the situation genuine but it was 
spurious. In contemporary life, too, there are speak- 
ers responding to situations which are unreal. 

Pomeroy; The critical issue here is indeed 'Wjor," if 
by 'Wjor" you mean a significant ground for accepting 
or rejecting the theory as a rationale for criticism. 
Furthermore, I think you see the issue and concede its 
force, but cannot resolve it without extensive revision 
of the theory. Again, your examples are impressive. 
They indicate the intended scope of your theory. They 
also clarify, to some extent, the differences you find 
between rhetorical and .nonrhetorical discourse. 

Bitzer ; Thank you. 



Pomeroy; But while it is true that your paper does not 
say, in so many words, that the only reliable sign of 
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a rhetorical situation is the presence of a rhetorical 
discourse, that proposition is entailed by your main 
line of argument. This is especially apparent in 
your account of the relation of exigence to discourse ^ 
It may well be an unintended implication of your argu- 
ment. But the effect of this proposition, whether 
stated or implied, can be felt by a critically per- 
ceptive reader and could be a stumbling-block to the 
practical critic. That was why I brought out the 
hypothetical examples of the fluoridated water "fact- 
sheet*' and the barber pole newspaper story. That was 
also why I analyzed your hypothesis concerning "the 
propitious moment.*' 

Bitzer : Can you explain further why you consider this 
proposition "a significant ground for accepting or 
rejecting the theory as a rationale for criticism? 

Pomerov ; Yes. You claim that there must be some 
rhetorical situations which did not generate rhetori- 
cal discourse. Possibly so. But without discourse 
we cannot now know reliably that the situations were 
really rhetorical at that time . We can, of course, 
conjecture that they were or argue that they should 
have been rhetorical, with "controlling exigences" 
which should have evoked "fitting responses. M But 
someone else is equally free to conjecture or to 
argue otherwise. Then are we not left with only the 
well-known "insight of hindsight" to justify us? 

Bitzer ; Obviously I have not convinced you. Let me 
conclude, then, by responding to another point. You 
suggest that I'etniloy the notion of "effective re- 
sponse'' in addition to, or instead of, "fitting re- 
sponse". There were several reasons, when I wrote 
the paper, why I chose not to use the terms "effect" 
and "effective" • But the main reason was that I 
myself find the meaning of "fitting response", or 
"fitness of the response to the situation", or the 
ways in which situation "prescribes" fitting response, 
exceedingly unclear. And your criticism of this I 
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readily acknowledge, of course, a fitting. response 
is one that is effective— that is, given limitations 
imposed by the situation, it does modify the exigence. 
But the more precise meaning of, "fitting response" can 
only be determined in the individual case by examining 
the particular situation. 

Pomeroy; My suggestion was to use "effective response" 
in addition to, jige instead of, "fitting response"— 
and for the reasons given. The most compelling reason, 
for me at least, is what I have analyzed as the de- 
scriptive-normative ambiguity of "fitting response". 
To eliminate this, as well as to develop a double- 
standpoint for viewing rhetorical discourse in light 
of your "moral action" analogy, i offered a specula- 
tive sketch (it is no more than that) which I hope you 
will expand into a finished portrait. For clearly, 
as my opening discussion indicated, your theory is, 
as it now stands, incomplete. Clearly, too, it should 
be completed, not abandoned. For I agree with another 
critic of your theory, K. E. Wilkerson, that it is 
one of the few nontrivial alternatives to traditional 
theory to appear in recent rhetorical literature. "^^ 



Mr. Pomeroy (Ph.D., i960, Stanford University) is 
Associate Professor, Department of Rhetoric, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, California. 
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